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accept a common superior authority; geography keeps
Britain and the Dominions apart and compels each of
them to require the assurance of full liberty of action.
In these circumstances Ireland, not geographically one
with Britain but not remote enough to be entirely
apart from her, offers constitutional riddles to which
an answer has still to be found. Conversely America
has never had to face the problem of executive re-
sponsibility. Urgent when the executive authority
holds his position for life, it becomes of minor import-
ance when he is elected every four years. It indeed
may be contended that one aspect of that problem,
the relation of the executive to the legislature, has
been examined with greater thoroughness and over a
much longer period in Britain than in the United
States; it may even be prophesied that, with the defi-
ance of the convention which forbade a President to
hold office for more than two terms, this question will
become increasingly important in American politics.
Even so, however, the British solution by the ultimate
subordination of the Cabinet to Parliament cannot be
adopted. No Congress, be it ever so perfect a repre-
sentation of democracy, can claim to dominate a
President whose title to democratic authority is as
good as its own.

In these vital matters the two constitutions, having
diverged at the start, will continue to diverge as each
pursues its own line of development. For that very
reason special interest attaches to the occasions when
the two lines come within sight of one another. The
approach to coincidence was naturally greatest during